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CHAPTER VI. 


| 
© The man who hath no music in himself, 

“ Neither is mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, | 
“Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 

“ The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

“ And his affections dark as Erebus.”’ | 
Some little intimation has already been given of, 
Brom’s endowments and attainments: we will now! 
proceed to notice afew other qualifications, not the 
least, however, of his attractions. Combined with 
bis varied talents. the illustrious Brom Von Heigh- 
derdonk was an excellent performer wpon the Jew’s 
harp, and full many a learned disputation he man- 
fully maintained against those who, from prejudice, 
or ill taste, disliked the sacred harmony of that de- 
lightful and ancient instrument, to prove that the 
Jew’s harp, of modern use, is a lineal descendant 
from the Israelitish harp upon which David, the 
youth of stone slinging memory, played before the 
hypochondriac King Saul, wherewith the young 


man, who appears to have sublimely excelled in 


playing, calmed the tumultous passions of the ind- 
narch, and dispersed the many evil spirits (literally 
blue devils) that rendered the life of that Jewish 
potentate truly miserable. 

Brom attempted to confirm his opinion of the le- 
gitimacy and power of the melody of the Jew’s harp 
in the minds of opposers by adducing authentic 
and substantial examples of its efficacy, not only in 
anceent but in modern times. And I am confident- 
yinclined to believe, that whatever might have 
een accomplished by David’s harp, he never suc 
ceeded so effectually in defeating the purposes of an 
inveterate adversary, as did Brom Von Heighder- 

nk in the subjoined instance 

The instance to which we allude, came from the 
ath and f Dr. Brom, and however miracu- 


sit may appear in these degenerate days, we as- 


pen ¢ 


sure the reader that it is as true as that Brom had a 
sul; for he never soiled his lips nor corrupted his 
ngue by giving publicity to a vicious fabrication 
As was his usual practice, the physician wander- 
into the woods adjacent to Hartford, to enjoy the 
elightful scenery of a romantic situation, and to 
sten to the charming accents of the feathery war- 
lers interspersed with his own harmonious tones, 
a pleasant summer’s morning. He had seated 
Limself upon a favourite knell, whose green cushion 
afforded a seat soft as the finest velvet, and had 
rawn his harp from his case to while away an hour 
*t twe in rapturous melody, when, as he gave the, 


preluding touch and bent his head aside, not unlike |! ground—thereby laying the foundation for his fu- 


‘the form of an Indian, at the distance of about seven! creted the body in the woo 


and touched upon an exceeding loud note, the yel 


The doctor now carefully se- 


Is, am 


the manner of an experienced fiddler, bis eyes met! ture good fortune. 
| at evening con- 
yards, whose hand was aiming at his head the un-| veyed it home, intending it as a subject for dissec- 
} tion. 


erring tomahawk. 
| The reader may seem astonished at the physi- 


| Overcome with extreme fright, as might be rea- 
| dily supposed, Brom gave, involuntarily, a few well | cian’s being acquainted with anatomy ; but softly, my 
told strokes upon the lucky instrument, and on its) most penetrating friend ; Brom had made it his chief 
vibrations hung the wild notes of an old Dutch song.) study while a pupil of the village schoolmasters, and 
|The effect upon the coppered destroyer was instan-|as has been previously observed, the generous 
taneous. His eyes became fixed upon the counte- |) Wentworth provided him with a library, containing 
nance of the musician in a vacant lack-lustre gaze |) such books as were most valuable t 
—the arm which lately threatened immediate de-| profession; and it is doing no more than justice to 
struction, sank harmless at his side—the blood-stain- || Brom’s quickness of comprehension and profundity 
ed tomahawk fell innocently to the ground, and the) of penetration, to observe that he so improved in ten 
expressive features of the son of the forest intima- || months’ indetatigable application to study, that he 
weil merited a diploma, and very few who have since 


a person of his 


ted the inexpressible emotions of bis hardy soul 

Brom saw, and with the consummate experience! obtained a degree were more capable of dissecting 
of a sagacious general, took hasty advantage of the ) and amputating than Doctor Brom Van Wie Von 
circumstance. He directly changed the sober air of; Heighderdonk. And well he might understand the 
the old song to a more lively and exhilarating tune, || art of surgery, for he was continu 
when to his indescribable joy, the effect exceeded knife in all the cats, rats, and dogs he could procure, 
his utmost expectations; for like the active victim’ in so much that a complaint was oflered to the 
of the tarantula’s bite, the Indian commenced the, mon council (for common it was) of Hartford, hum 
most ludicrous grimaces, attended by violent leap-| bly petitionmg that a restriction should be placed 
ing, yelling, and beating of the head and breast, upon Brom, prohibiting him from destroying the 
humourously according in his extravant gestures, | breed of those useful domestic animals; which pe- 
with the strains of the enchanting harp. tition, to Brom’s infinite injury, was granted. 

The fortunate doctor continued his captivating ac- Letit here be noticed, that the selisame skeleton 
cents until his thrumming fingers severely pained ;) which the unlucky victim of Zeke Pungent’s vil- 
but to cease was impossible, should the brawny fo- lainous roguery disjointed, was the bones of the danc- 
rester be delivered from the talismanic influence of ing ranger of the woods, whom the extraordinary 


the music, he feared (and with much reason too) || music of the Jew’s harp deprived of sublunary ex- 
this is mentioned to remove any suspicion 


illy planting the 


com- 


his own scalp would pay for the suspension of the tstence 
charm, when lo! his apprehensions were again dis- || of the veracity of this history, for readers are su 
eccentric, fastidious bodies, that tor aught | know 


pelled by <n unexpected catastroplie. 


Just as the musical performance rose three bars they will condemn these remains as untrue, when 
they read how Vanvon left his tin pan suspended to 
the skeleton, of which they know ne This 


low picturesge displayer of fandango exhibitions, ut hing. 
tered a surprisingly horrible yell, leaped four feet, instance exposes the necessity of finishing the peru 
perpendic ularly, and fell apparently lifeless to the sal of a work before we form any decisive conclu 
demerits, truth or falsity 


7 
sion olit 


‘ s merits or 


still playing in lively measures, as he very greatly 


irom cautiously advanced toward the body, 


arth 
Ss time after that miraculous event, Dos 


ess the first medical per- 


ut to be a fabrication intended to cause rn that apj America 
An essay upon the remarkably remarkable 


feared that this lying position of the sav age might tor Br from the 5 


indeed turn « eared in which he en 


Vale 
g of the hi so that he might become an easy) effects of H irping, as amply exemplified in the mi- 
prey to But appearances|/raculous display of its powerful impetus upon the 
were not deceiving. The savage was in reality de- body of an Indian warnor, whose singular death 
funct. ; ! was occasioned by the surprising umpulse of air ac- 
sical, had for ever closed the portals of the sense of | tuated by the frequent vibrations of the Jew’s harp 


rate Indian, as the surgeon afterwards} By Brom Van Wie Von Hleighderdonk, M. D.” 


: ’ 
him to suspend the magical and protec ting 


) 
rp 


1 
1 P> 


the despoiling Indian 
The necromantic impulse of air made mu 


the inconside 
discovered when dissecting the body, by causing This truly interesting and singular production, J 
such a violent convulsion of the frame, that the regret to state, is now altogether unknown; and 
heart-strings were severed, and the heart fell from well may the literary community, and espec ially the 
its natural life-inspiring situation, and was lodged in} medical class of it, lament the nonentity of a work 
the abdomen | which would add so much lustre to their profession 

Upon particularly observing the deceased, Brom! —a loss which, in itself, may justly be compared to 
recognized in him the features of the identical In-|/the destruction of the Alexandrian library by the #1 


dian who had, three years previous, felled him to the | literate barbarians. 
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py strains, an elegy; had death sucked the blood of a round the swell of the loins, falling in front iy 
familiar parrot, Brom penned its epitaph. Was graceful negligence ; white stockings and yelloy 
the darling lamb of an elderly lady taken ill with slippers complete their attire. The two eldest 
any of those diseases to which sheep are incident, have black or dark hair and eyes ; their visage 
Brom physicked it to death, and then feelingly oval, and complexion somewhat pale, with teeth oj 
pearly whiteness; their cheeks are rounded, thei, 
noses straight, rather inclined to aquiline, ‘Thy 
youngest, Mariana, is very fair ; her face not so 


Beside containing vast funds for profound ana- 
tomical research and philosophical disquisition, the 
essay abounded with wise observations upon the 
structure of the ear, and of the remarkable effects 
of music upon that organ when performed by sur- 
prise and by able hands, all written in the genuine recounted, in immortal song, the christian forti- 
bathos or profound, which is so ably and amply ex- tude during sickness—the patient resignation when 
plained by the notorious Martinus Scriblerus, in- dying—the groanless departure—and the inactive 
terspersed with poetical fancies, intended to beauti- | appearance, when dead, of the wonderful lamb, finely rounded, but has a gayer expression than 
fy, illustrate, and embellish the work. like which there was none in any flock. her sisters, whose countenances, except when thy 

Doctor Brom was, as may have heretofore been By this mean Brom, to use the old proverb, conversation has something of mirth in it, may by 
inferred, a professor of the art of poetry,in which made both ends meet, or in other words, made said to be rather pensive. Their persons are ele- 
highly estimable and liberally patronaged art, he | victims by his physic for his poetry. gant, and their manners pleasing and lady-like, 
was unequalled. The performance by which he attained the most such as would be fascinating in any country, They 

Pasquinades, satires, lampoons, panegyrics, eU-) notoriety and applause, was a satire upon a very possess very considerable powers of conversation 
logies, elegies, ballads, and every variety of poeti-) important lady of the village, to whom the follow- and their minds oom t be — instructed thar 
cal composition with which the windows and walls) jng incident occurred. She was remarkable for these of the Greek women in general. W ith sucli 
of his office abounded, as likewise those of all the | some very pretty blossoms upon her cheeks, which attractions, it would, indeed, be remarkable if they 
taverns inthe village,incontestibly proclaimed, with- || engendered trom her great aversion to plain water. did not meet v* ih great attentions from the travel- 
out even the possibility of a doubt, the superior | Passing the streets one warm Summer’s day, she lers who occasinoally are resident in Athens. They 
flights of Brom’s mettlesome Pegasus, and not in-| attracted the attention of a honey bee, who unpro- Sit in the eastern style, a little reclined, wath thei 
considerably increased his celebrity amongst the! pitiously mistaking her cheek for a rose, alighted limbs gathered under them, on the divan, and with- 
Hartfordites. From the Doctor originated the) ypon it and commenced kissing it with no small out shoes, Their employments are the need 
custom of advertising poetics, which is now so ve- | degree of enthusiasm, to the great terror and distress | tambouring, and reading. 
ry popular among that respectable class of mer-) of the rosy lady. This gave a foundation to a ‘I have said that I saw these Grecian beauti: 
chants called ticket-venders, likewise with hatters, | very amusing ballad, which Brom executed in a ‘through the waving aromatic plants before thei 
tailors, shoemakers, and faney dealers, who nOW | masterly manner. || window ; this, perhaps, has raised your imagina 
issue some very sublime pieces of composition, in | Brom could likewise extract ten teeth out of a |tion somewhat too high in regard to their condition 
po eae of the style of Doctor B: °M5'' score without breaking the tooth or dislocating the | You may have supposed their dwelling to hav 
* Was etch te ag 9 cent e the! jaw ; in fact, there was no branch in his extensive /every attribute of eastern luxury. The golder 
malevolence of his neighbour, and who wished to profession but that be could execute admirehiy, ont a oS oe have throws alates itchery ee 
have justice given him by taking vengeance upon | hea ee Seay ee 
his unjust enemy, Brom was the weapon with] Considering the littleness from whence the doc- that the doors 

|tor originated ; the surprising rapidity with which | < Self-opened into halls : where, who can tell 


which he must accomplish his design ; and with || : : - . 
he climbed; the difficult steep of human favour,|) What elegance and grandeur wide expand, 


Brom the injured person advised, with brows knit) 2 a . - yd +f 
by sage deliberation, and phiz expressing the most! and the extraordinary facility with which he ac-|| The pride of Turkey and of Persia land ; 
mature calculation. Brom received the applicant, quired his incontestibly great medicinal glory, we | Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread 
and having leisurely listened to his complaints, the are induced to view the immortal Brom \ on Heigh- | And couches stretch’d around in seemly band 
all-important medical umpire seized a huge goose- derdonk as the most wonderful personage of whom,|| And endless pillows rise to prop the head, 
quill, and with a few furious flourishes of that 


for two centuries which have mingled in the vast | So that each spacious room was one full swelling bed 
mighty sceptre of brain-worthy belligerents, for ever 


to general satisfaction. 


oat ! . ; s ‘ 
bay of time, the world can boast. |} © You will shortly perceive the propriety of my 
delaying till now to inform you, that the aromati 
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ican cag STR SS =a THE TRAVELLER. | plants which I have mentioned, are neither mor 
Was there ever an unfortunate love-lorn wight) . Sakoeted. ——— == nor less than a few gerantums and the Greciat 
to whom the object of his unutterable affections | <—<_sssesssse=en ne ‘ .. || balms, and that the room in w hich the ladies sit 
was disposed to be unkind, and whose heart was | THE ATHENIAN LADIES. jj is quite furnished, the walls neither painted nor de 
bounding in his bosom like the lively proboscis of; An English traveller, in 1820, visited Athens, | corated by “cunning hand.” Then what woul 
have become of the Graces, had I told you sooner, 


a sturgeon, he repaired to Doctor Von Heighder-) and lodged in the house of Theodora Macri, the} : : 
donk, who administered emetics and cathartics not{ consulina. She has three lovely daughters, one of | that a single room is all they have, save a little 
only to the physical but mental parts of mor-| whom was Lord Byron’s “ Maid of Athens.” Our closet and a kitchen ¢ \ ou see how careful I have 
tality, to whom the lover imparted his melan-| readers must have some account of them : been to make the first impression good ; not that 
choly ease, and from a black drop of Brom’s all- ‘The mention of these graces will, I can fore- they do not merit every praise, but that it is i 
powerful ink was produced an effusion of eaiiel see, rouse your curiosity, and fire your imagina-|| "0's atigust and elevated nature to think a little 
melting, breast-heaving,, tear-dropping poetry,| tion; and | may despair of your farther atte ntion | Slightingly of merit, and even of beauty, if not sup 
which was immediately despatched to the coquet-/ till I attempt to give you some description of them. | ported by some worldly show.—Now, i hott re 
ting damsel. But mark the effect of things when! Their apartment is immediately opposite to ours ;/) municate to you 8 secret, but in * low whisper. — 
properly used and aptly applied ; what was form-, and if you could see them as we de now, through} * These ladies, since the death of the consul, theit 
ed from a few drops of potent ink, produced a’ the gently-waving aromatic plants before their win- | father, depend upon strangers lodging - besane 
copious discharge of invaluable tears from the| dow, you would leave your heart in Athens. ag ease and cleset—which lope — 
softening maiden. | ‘ Theresa, the “ Maid of Athens,” Casinco, and| But, though so poor, their virtue shines as conspicu- 
Had the honour of a gentleman been wounded,| Mariana, are of middle stature. On the crown of || "8 - their beauty. P 
(for in all communities, there are men of honourable | their heads is a red Albanian scull-cap, with a blue | Not all the wealth of the om, oF the comp 
dignity,) to Doctor Brom he came in all the pom-! tassel spread out and fastened down like a star. mentary lays even of the guar England ‘ i 
posity of insulted honour, and with great import-| Near the edge, or bottom of the scull-cap, is a_ could render them so truly worthy of love and ac 
ance, puffed forth his aggravating case. ‘The | handkerchief of various colours, bound round their’ eauenes- - 
physician, with genuine majesterial acumen, and temples. ‘The youngest wears her hair loose, fall-| " _ a _ 
nice distinctive opinions, reprobated the outrage- jing on her shoulders; the hair behind descending | THE ORATOR. 
ous conduct of the tongue-full villifyer, or the more |down the back nearly to the waist, and, as usual, | go oo 
energetic dealer of bony blows, and brandishing lmixed with silk. The two eldest generally have = baw wei a i ant 
the awful poignard of dissentions, hastily formed a|their hair bound and fasteaed under the hand-| 
challenge in elevated style and bombastic diction,| kerchief—Their upper robe is a pelisse edged | 
which, although it cost but little ink, caused the) with fur, hanging down to the ancles ; below is @ ‘the day. 
loss of a great quantity of blood. | handkerchief of muslin, covering the bosom, and again gloomy and disconsolate. The same even! 
Had a maiden lady lost her favourite, either dog, terminating at the waist, which is short: under}! which, at one moment, sinks him in despair, at at 
rat,ormonkey, Brom wasemployed to write, in hap-' that a gown of striped silk or muslin, with a zone other fills him with hope ; the same prospe' 








HUMAN NATUPEE. 
Every man’s spirits vary at different hours 
Sometimes he is buoyant and elastic : 
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which seems now overcast with clouds, and ready reception of another, is one continued scene of and flashed in his dark eyes: . You will not see 


to be visited with storms, at a more propitious pe 
riod is brilliant with sunshine, and tells of nothing 
but peace and gladness Yet the things are the 
same; “ ’tis in ourselves that we are thus and 
thus.” or rather, itis in our stomachs, which are 
our better parts. Ifa man tells you he has some- 
thing lying heavy upon his mind, you may be sure 
he has something lying heas y on his stomach. If he 
complains of an empty purse, or a failing trade, it 


jsnext to certain that he has been disappointed of 


his dinner. Evil is not evil upon a full stomach; 
good is not good upon an empty one. 

Suppose a man to wake up on acold wintry 
morning, hurry on his clothes, and run out upon 
his business before breakfast. The cold shrinks 


him up like a dried applejohn; it penetrates to his | 
very marrow. He stalks along, feeling like a pe- | 


trifaction. The streets, across which the long 
shadows of the houses stretch. are dark and gloomy. 
Every body looks blue, miserable, and starved. 
His counting-room or his shop is a mere tomb ; 
his fre cannot be kincled. He curses Lehigh 


coal, and the lying demon or more lying adver-| Morton, as, after a hearty shake, he withdrew his 
and he uttered the question in 
such an accent of bitter heart-brokenness that | in- | her white arms encircled his neck ; her lips pressed 
‘his brow ; 1 was forgotten 


tsement, which seduced him into the use of it. 
His ink is frozen, and his pen, when in frenzy 
was wrested from the standish, is marred and spoilt 
He opens his book. His eye dwells despairingly 
upon bad debts, unprofitable voyages, unlucky spe- 
eulations—his mind upon embarrassment, failure, 
starvation He walks home with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, muttering anathemas against the 
horrid climate, and the horrid state of business, ru- 
minating over his falling fortunes, and wondering 
what there is in the world to live for. A famish- 
d wife, and a group of hungry children await his 
itival. The sight goes cold to his very heart. How 
are so many mouths to be filled for so many years. 
Thisis the crisis. A smoking breakfast comes in, and 
during its kindly operation upon the stomach, the 
whole system enjoys sympathetical delight. He goes 


warm, his joints supple, his spirits elastic. The 


world looks gay about him. The brilliancy of a | simonious relative. 


GS 


cold. He wonders how he could ever be discon- 
tented. The bright fire greets him like a kind 
friend. He sits down to his business warm, com- 
fortable, and happy, invoking blessings on Mount 


when he owes all to his breakfast. 


sition to ill humour, and a bad temper, a thousand 
actions which are truly owing to a depraved state 
of that important part, the stomach. You see some 
men, who always meet you with a smile, shake 
the extended hand, crack the ready joke, and 
raise the reviving laugh. ‘These are your men of 
easy digestion ; who eat their five meals a day, 
and concoct them all ; whose gastric liquor is the 
universal menstrum, the true elixir vitae which 
breaks down before it all those heterogeneous sub- 
Stances upon which, in civilized society, we are 
condemned to teed ; and converts them into real 
essential vitality. But lock at their opposite ; the 
man whose face is contracted by anxiety, and 
wrinkled by care; who seldom smiles, never laughs, 
andhas no more conception of a joke than of a 
sixth sense; who greets you like an icicle, scarcely 
touches your proflered hand with his cold and clayey 
fingers, curses the weather whatever it is, the news, 
or no news, the state of business, of politics. This 
'S your man of uneasy digestion ; whose stomach, 
ike the apartments of a slovenly housewife, which 
‘re never cleared out, swept and set in order after 
the departure of one sct of guests, in season for the 


broil and fermentation, of contention between fat | 
and lean, boiled and roast, solid, liquid, animal and 
Luncheon crowds hard upon the tardy 
operations of breakfast, and dinner treads so close 
upon the heels of luncheon, that tea and supper 
come before they have fairly settled the order of 
precedence : and the fortunate period of rest which 
night affords hardly suffices for their departure, 
amid the torments of incubus, their duty but halt 
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From the London Literary Gazette 


THE LAW-SUIT. 
© Well met !’ I exclaimed, joyously, as I encoun- 
tered my old college triend, Charles Morton, out 
morning in Oxford-street : * Why, Charles, looking 
on your happy countenance recalls the gladsom: 
days of youth and merriment.’ 
‘Is mine indeed a happy countenance, asked 


hand from mine 


voluntarily paused to look on him. 
still the same fine features—deep eye, aquiline 
nose, and lefty brow which had gained for him in 
his youth the appellation of ‘the handsome Mor- 
ton ;’ but care had paled his cheek, and after I had 
gazed at him for a moment, | almost imagined that 


| * Charles, l uttered paintully, ‘ you are ill.’ * Yes, 
my friend,’ replied Morton, with mourntul earnest- 
‘lam indeed ill—sick at heart—a disease 
which knows no remedy.’ 
tasked the cause ot this unhappiness. 
| that the question was one of friendship, not curiosi- 
ty; and he told me of his sorrows like a man who 
had the miserable satistaction of feeling that al- 
out a new man: his flesh kas extended and become | though unfortunate he was not degraded. 
He was an orphan, dependent on a rich and par- 
On leaving college he had in- 
winter’s prospect is more than a balance for its duced the only daughter of a wealthy baronet to 
elope with him, and her father had resented the 
action even to his death hour.—Morton’s uncle, 
with the caprice incident on avarice, bequeathed to 
him but a poor pittance, almost inadequate to the 
Carbon and the Schuylkill Navigation Company,) support ot nature, and thus Charles, in a few short 
| months, beheld the woman of his heart w all, save 
We are apt to attribute a malevolence of dispo- his affections, a beggar! He had been induced to 
mortgage his slender annuity, and to dispute the 
will of the lady’s father. ‘ I have done it,’ conclud- 
ed Morton ina hollow tone; ‘1 have become the 
Alicia and my boy are the 
sacrifices of my credulity—but till to-day I madly 
clung to a hope, wild and chimerical enough to sa- 
tisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic—and to-day one | ton > he uttered hastily—and I heard no more. 1 
more merciful than his fellows, told me that there) yi) jaugh, burst from the lips of Charles, and he 
In a few hours the fiat goes forth; strained the senseless form of his wife to his breast, 
and I am taught that utter ruin will be the result. with frightful violence. 

*Do not despair while even a shadow of trust 
remains,’ I urged, gently, ‘ Charles, for Alicia’s 
sake—for your son’s, you must hope on ; let us re- 
turn to your wife, if you are thus moved, what 
must be her suffering r” 

A flush of the deepest crimson overspread the 
countenance of Morton ; then, bursting into a hys- inglets; at the mild dark eyes gleaming with tem- 
terical laugh, he himself directed my attention to pered brightness; but, in the next instant, a larg: 
it, as he exclaimed bitterly : “ Do you not see how 
my impotent pride rushes to arms, when a friend it was Alicia; and as I extended my hand, he 
would look on the wretchedness that will ere long 
be food for the cold eye of an unpitying world ’— 
jand yet—’ and he held me back a moment, and 
the glow of memory brightened his countenance 


victim of a law-suit. 


at the raven hair hanging in 


Alicia as I have veen her—as she once was—as 
she will be no more!’ This vision of present 
wretchedness darkened the tablet of memory, and 


with an expression of subdued feeling, he led in si- 


i lence to an obscure street, and finally to hi-+ mise- 


rable lodging ; the creak ne stairs gave notice ol 
our approach to the young and heart-stricken wife, 
and on our entrance her eye at once eagerly sought 
and rested on her husband. Fair and beautiful as 
the Mahomedan houri, there was a cast of thought 
upon her fine face, that pictured to the heart the 
deprecating sadness of the recording angel when 
noting down the trespasses of man—her dress was 
comely, even to wretchedness, but what had dress 
availed to sucha face and forma? The long braids 
of raven hair that presse d her forehead were lost 
beneath a close cap of the purest white ; her child 
played at her kuee, plump and rosy, unconscious 
of present troubles, and thoughtless of those t 
come Never did | bow so low betore a titled 
beauty on a first meeting, as I did before the wife 
of Morton! On our entrance, Charles had thrown 
himself upon a chair, and with his face buried in 
his hands sobbed aloud. Alicia was beside him— 


At length Morton raised his head, and his eye 
fell on meas I stood in the centre of the apartment 
* Alicia, speak to him,’ he murmured in an unearth 
ly tone, ‘ our own sorrows are enough ; why should 


we spread their pestilence abroad ?” She approach- 


ed me, and at the moment Morton’s child playfully 
clung to his knees—hurriedly he grasped the littl 
innocent, and raising him up at arm’s leagth, he 
exclaimed, ‘Charles, unhappy victim of a father’s 
weakness—you are a beggar: Pleased with the ra- 
pidity of the motion, and the emphatic accents of 
his father, the import of which he guessed not, the 
child laughed gaily in his face. Morton could not 
bear this; in a frenzy of emotion he would have 
rushed from the room; Alicia, like his guardian 
angel, held him back. She had not shed a tear ; 


| her bosom heaved wildly, and her cheek was death- 


ly pale, but still she spoke with fearful calmness 

* Alicia,’ said the unhappy Charles, as subdued 
by the violence of his own emotion, he remained 
passionately in her embrace, “ why do you cling to 
me? have I not drawn the world’s scorn down 
upon you?” 

‘If the world, indeed, scorrts, my love,’ said 
the young wife, tenderly, ‘let us be every thing to 
each other, and the sting will be unfelt.’ 

At this moment a quick step was heard upon 
the stairs—the door yielded to the pressure of a 
heavy hand, and with a smile of heiest joy upon 
his countenance, a man in a mean habit entered 
the room. ‘ You have gained your cause, Mr. Mor- 


I was slowly saunt Pall Mali, but three 
days ago, wheneffony idow of a handsome 
chariot a fair hand ® my approach. For 


ia moment I looked incredulously at the lofty brow, 
kissed at intervals by a superb, snow-white plume ; 


glossy ond luxuriant 


tear swelled in them. I was in doubt no longer ; 


boy twined his little fingers around one of min 
and I drew mv hat over my eyes to conceal m\ 
|weakness 
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WINTER. 








. ° | 
Wuao is it that comes from the north, clothed in 


all the terrors of blighting power, prostrating the || 


beauty of the fields and groves, affecting even the 
stately oaks of the forests, and causing them to bow| 
before his chilling breath 1—It is hoary Winter ;—| 
the icicles hang at his fingers, and his locks are vo-| 
vered with snow! At his approach the flocks and| 
herds flee for shelter to their thatched tenements, | 


dependent (under heaven) upon our providence and | 


i| 


} their earthly substance to feed and clothe the poor. 


q PES : ee 
|, nour of being at last kiched out —let him craw) on 


| And that we may not be found delinquent in our) in his guilty path, followed by the contenrpt ot all 


| duty, (whether compulsory or otherwise is known to) who know him. 


| Him above,) the fire that warms our soul is pure 
}and heavenly toward even those who now withhold 
their mite of churity—believing that in due season 
| such will be influenced by a divine impulse, to dis- 
| cover the frailty of this pitiable state, and extend 
that helping hand which shal! not be stretched out 
|i compassion without its reward. Such are our 
|, views—such our feelings while we lave to encoun- 
| ter the rigours of tate.—We know in whom our 
| trust 1s reposed, and for our future peace, we will 
not dissemble. 
The winter's frosts distress the soul 
Of him who has no house nor home ; 
But, passed the rigours of the pole, 


He looks for blessings yet to come Juuian. 





CHARACTER. 





Original 


} A SKETOX. 
| . 

| Mr. Moreats.—l! had a jriend, and I also will 
Charles was what 





eulogize him as he deserves, 


the world united in calling a good looking fellow. || 


But | speak all the praise I can of him when IL in- 
torm you that he was handsome—wore fashionable 


The time will come when he shal! 
have wrought so many toils about him; so m my 
degradations already hanging over his shallow 

| head ; that the whole sum of his petty arts will be 
accum lated upon himself, till he shall writhe like » 
half-crushed worm. He borrowed of we when | 
was a stranger to bis character, about two thousand 
dollars, and when it became due, he took Passage 
to a neighbouring city. Again to be trusted, agai, 
to deceive, and again to meet with inevitable dis. 
jgrace. If this page ever meets his view, let him 
shrink from the picture of himself; and if the eye 
of careless beauty should honour it by a pe rusal, 
jmay she, in becoming 
l\istence of such wretches, be on her guard against 
their appearance ; as false as the serpent, with 
| gilded head, but an envenomed tongue; against his 
protestations of love, as changing as the hu» of the 
| empty cloud, 

} 


convinced of the ex. 


VON TEGOM: Hy, 





THE REPOSTTORY. 


Originai 


i 

| 

i! 
| 
| 





THE ADVENTURES OF WILLIAM SOMERS. 


Witiiam Somers was a young man who enter 
| tained a great regard for the female sex; and his re- 


care. The chill monarch has desolated their native | pantaloons, clean boots, and one of Scofield & | 84rd Was greatly heightened and increased by his 


fiells, and bound all vegetation in his icy chains. | 
Hapless the human being who has no shelter during| 
this terrific reign. He who has a competency, and | 
. lives at ease, is reckless of the rigours of his reign ;} 
but wo! to the dependent poor. Winter as- 
sails them on overy side—enters the most remote) 
corners of their dwellings, and preys not only upon} 
their scanty stores, but drinks up even their animal | 
spirits He is not only a back-biter, but he bites) 
the whole carcase, even to the fingers’ ends. See 
that poor old man, partially subdued by his touch. 
Notice his burthen, and you will discover that he is 
struggling against Adversity’s stream—that stream 
congealed by the hand of his frosty enemy 
@ spectacle of horror !—poverty heightned by the 
chilling b!asts of the northern emissary !—The scene 
is frightful, but it must be endured, for it proceeds 
from the mandate of Him who is supreme in power. 
Shall we murmur against those who, in such seasons | 
of rigour, recline n their sofas before a fire light- 
ed up by the smil@§ Ofatfuence ? Shall we censure 
such with neglect toward their suffering fellow mor- 
tals 1—No, for a supreme Ruler governs us all; and 
though it may not be ours io know the cause of such 
apparent neglect at present, and to discover the dif- 
ference ; yet we shall hereafter know, as we are 
known. Suifice it to say, that for the poor there is 
a season of rest. The summer’s sun shines as bright 
upon them as upon the pampered sons of affluence ; 
and the short period of threescore years will produce 


| 


| 


a complete revolution—when all of whom we have | 


been speaking will be in a state of equality. 


¥ or oe? » ‘ sy : r } a 7 
py period! when the poverty-stricken pilgrim shall |Charles’ hopes. Soon, however, he grew tired of 


What | 


Phelps’ most dashy coats. You may discever all 
|his virtues in ten minutes’ conversation, besides 
| some hundreds of which he knows nothing but the 
jname You may live with him a year, yet new 
ivices will be continually breaking upon your sight. 
| He is a great brag, and was wont to descant large- 
‘ly upon “battles won,” and eminent perils in de- 
fence of chicken-hearted friends. 
those sort of fellows meant by the renowned his- 
torian Knickerbocker, who acted as if he could 
“kill an ox with his fist and pick his teeth with 
the horns.” [could see through his hypocrisy, 
jand it was not long before I could discover that h 
|was a whip sylabub, “ weak tea and bread and but- 
ter” sortof chap. His appearance gained him ad- 
mittance into female company of the first circles, 
where he coquetted like some mealy butterfly ; his 
dress as gaudy, his heart as fickle, and his silly 
greatness as ephemeral. He passed off for a wit, 
nay a poet; but | am well acquainted with the 
friend who wrote all the effusions of his tender 
heart. I have seen him at a ball-room in all the 
pride of gold seals and broad cloth pantaloens, the 
envy of the men, and the delight ef women toolish 
enough to be allured by his superficial beauty— 
where alter having paraded his affected figure in 
the labarynths of the mazy dance, he has returned 


ened a friend to pay the driver. 


He was one of 


There wasa lady to whom I was really attached. | 
Hap- {ard the marriage with her sister was the object of 


almost incessant perusal of works of fiction. He 
seemed to enter into the spirit of these authors, and 
while reading some ideal personage represented in 
the pages of the novelist, his exquisite fancy, or 
rather his exquisite taste, would convert this una- 
ginary being into a lively reality ; he would traus- 
fer the description to some young lady of his ac- 
quaintance, and when an opportunity was afforded 
him of beholding her, he would gaze with untiring 
eyes upon the fair beauty. 
time in reading these glowing descriptions, and 
committing them to memory, that he became almost 
| wrapped up in the gay illusions, and whenever he 
met one of his female beauties, he : always ap- 
plying to her some of his lover-hk . ms There 
was one young lady, in particular, whom he termed 
his idol,” and whom, he was continually haras- 
sing with his addresses and petitions Rosaline 
| Merton was the object of his unceasing, persecuting 
}adoration. She possessed, in a high degree, the pe- 
culiar gift of hersex—invention. By the entreaties 
of her brother Charles, she was prevailed upon 
receive a sentimental visit from William. It was of 
a beautiful summer’s evening, when he arrayed 
jhimself with all becoming neatness of apparel, in 
order to comply with the invitation he had received. 
While employed at his toilette, he engaged his mind 
in conning over some of the descriptions of the fault- 


So engrossed was his 


| 


| home late at night ina fashionable hack, and awak-| less beings which so abounded in the pages of the 


works he had so constantly read. After becoming 
perfect in this part of his performance, he thus mu 
sed to himself: ‘* That she is smitten with me, there 
can be no doubt ; I must therefore endeavour to ap- 


lay down his load of faggots, and consign himself to his intended spouse, and turned a wistful eye upon | pear as passionately in love as my feelings will per- 


the unceasing protec everlasting triend—| 
when he shall no lon e to crouch be 
feath a despot’s reign, 1all behold, in reality, 
the bright banner of Omnipotence, in all its beauty, 
sheltering his hitherto trusting but comfortless head. 
Will it not, then, be a season of rejoicing to those | 
who now mourn?—and will not those mourners) 
bless the providence that inflicted their former suf-! 
ferings? Undoubtedly. Then while the soul as- 
cends in aspirations of love and thankfulness to the 
great dispenser of mercies, may we never forget be-| 
fore his awful seat, to acknowledge his goodness, 
nor to offer orisons for those who have imparted of! 


mine. He professed a prodigious friendship for 


| me,and proved the sincerity of it by taking every 


opportunity to hurt my feelings in relation to her 
With the most woful face he would retail every ex- 
pression of her eye; every word that tell from het 
lips when L was the subject of their conversation, 
and torture it into a sign of dislike tome. He was 
very sorry her afiections were alienated 3 ne re- 
gretted extremely He could 
not bear to hear me abused so in my absence ; he 
was really hurt to find I was an object of such con- 
tempt. Poor miserable wretch, let him continue 
to worm himseli into decent company, for the ho- 


her heart was lost. 


mit. Instead of unfolding to her the state of my 
heart, in plain, dull prose, I will declare it in poetry 
—for poetry is the language of passion—of feeling ; 
I must approach her as some deity seated on a 
splendid throne, and bowing with all due humility 
so gaim upon the good esteem of the divinity, that 
she, bright goddess, will extend to me her fair hand 
for the purpose of raising me from my kneeling pos 
ture ; but ere she shall have effected this, | shal! 
breathe out my soul before her, and with the tendet 
strains of love, awaken reciprocal feelings in the 
breast of the bright star of my affections—mv Lopes 
—hopes do | say? Why certainly there can be n 





He 
wh 
the 
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“Speak no more, William speak no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot on sea, and one on land, 
To one fair constant never.” 





difficulty in my possessing her love. No, no. Heart, 
be thou not cold: and tongue, that so eloquently de- 
clarest the situation, the anxious throbbings of the || 


heart, forget not thy office! but do thou, in con-| 
junction with my looks, plead my love, my earnest To this William replied with a look the most im 


thee more!” Reader, hadst thou but have seen the 
| wild looks of William, as his dearly beloved, with 
|| the dignity of Juno quitted the apartment, thou 
| wouldest have thought that he was maddened by 
‘this repeated rejection, this repeated insult to his 
feelings Bitterly venting his execrations against 
| his faithless fair, he retired ** foul defeat, and 
} base discomfiture,” to his home, meditating on the 
| untoward tate ot lovers. 


love—and all shall be well.” —Thus he communed | ploring, 
with himself. 1! 
Atlength, being duly equipped, be started for the | 
dwelling that contained the empress of his heart 
Introduced to the room where Rosaline was seated, | 
together with some of her temuale trieuds, be, with-|| 
out any regard to the rank, sex, or condition of those 
present, approached Rosaline, and “ lowly bending 
on his knee,”’ thanked incense-breathing | 


T 
* Now say not so, my dear lady in 
| 
| 
| Indeed | have the truest heart 


Ob! Tl be ever true.’ 


! pray thee say not so, 


Duped as he had been, still that master passion 
Scarce had he uttered this, when a lo:d laugh dis-| strove within his breast and chased away the disas 
turbed the happy frame of his mind, which had trous consequences that resulted from the refusal of 
been wrought up to extatic rapture He turned) the last mentioned lady 
round, and with eager gaze beheld the young ladies ces, I do not mean that he was & mpted to throw 


By disastrous « onsequen- 


her, in 


words, for the almost unspeakable pleasure she had 
given him, in permitting him to bow betore her 
beauteous person. Rosaline stretched forth her 
hand and raised him from his supplicating attitude. 


who had left the apartment a tew minutes previous 
to the request of Rosaline to him, delighting them 
selves in mirthtul glee, and permitting their risible 
faculties to be excited by his glowing descriptions 


His design then to tell the secret pangs that pained |) of his tender fair, and especially by the eloquent, 


him, was frustrated by the young ladies, who were | 
entire strangers to William, preparing tor departure 'Rosaline had risen, and stood almost an unmoved 
Atew minutes had elapsed, when Rosaline requested observer of the scene, except that a slight flush pas- 
her dying adorer to accompany her ina walk. The re- |sed over hercountenance. William looked at her— 
quest was cheerfully complied with ; and Kosaline, ; then at her companions—he was in a maze of diffi 
attended by William, entered the garden which was |culties—in a sad dilemma, and knew not how to 
I had forgotten to mention | extricate himself. His features, which before were 


attached to the house 
the situation of the dwelling of Rosaline: Ut was in | 5° mild and entreating, now assumed a frantic ap- 
The ardour of his love was chilling fast; 


the upper part of a populous city. Her father, a] pearance. 
man of wealth was a great admirer of shrubbery, |the bright flame was nearly extinguished: for at 
and pleased with some of the extensive lots that lay last he had discovered that her affection was feign- 
along the principal road, had purchased them, and ed; that he had been imposed upon, and made the 
erected thereon a neat mansion. The space unoc- |dupe of credulity. He rushed torth, exclaiming, 
cupied by the house, he bad laid out as his fancy |“ False is the love of womankind!” and returned 
dictated; here a grove, there a garden blooming | home ; but the reception he had experienced cooled, 
in all the luxury of beauty, would meet your eye. || for a short time, his ardent feelings 

In the garden, arbours were erected, around which | Time, however, ameliorated his condition, and 
the honeysuckle and jessamine had twined, and on|| gradually removed the painful emotions that had 


which they had clambered ; various trees blossom- | vexed his too susceptible mind. Walking one day 
in view, and numbers of | through the principal, fashionable street of the me 


impassioned tone in which they were delivered 


ing in fragrance, appeare’ 
litle songsters warbled forth their pleasing notes. 'tropolis, he observed a being of exquisite beauty; 
It was to this garden that William attended his fair) he was charmed at the sight, and through the means 
Atter walking, \ of one of his friends was introduced to this young 


Rosaline, for such he called her 
So enchanted did he become with her win- 


and admiring sufficiently its beauties, Rosaline jlady 
complaining of fatigue, they entered one of the ar- "8 softness of eames, but above all her sweetly 
bours. It was, as I have before said, a beautiful toned voice, as to give himself up to the belief, that 
evening ; scarce a breeze ruffled the foliage of the the fair enchantress, who had cast such a spell over 
trees; the songsters of the grove had ceased their his willing senses, and filled his mind with such un 
melodious strains, and the silver queen of night was “utterable desires, must certainly have a heart beat 
gliding through the azure vault of heaven. The! !8 in responsive unison. He ventured t» declare 
time, the place, and the stillness of the hour—all his love, but mindful into what a sad predicament 
seemed fitted for the disclosure of the mighty secret his fondness for poetry had brought him, he resolv- 
which was bursting his ! They had just seat- ed to address his beloved in prose—but in prose, 
ed themselves, when William, fixing his features in elevated and sublime. Having a favourable occa 
the sweetest manner possible, thus addressed the !0M, he thus commenced the artillery of love: “ Di 


matchless beauty who had excited the flame of love | Vine being, deign to listen to the humble appeals of 
“Seer a |) one who adores you; I here solemnly swear by the 


“Oh Rosaline ' how passing fair, |graces, those three inseparable sisters, and by the 
| power of the inevitable shaft of the truant son of 
|the laughing Venus; by the bright constellation of 
beauties, that once roamed the earth; by all these, 
I swear, that my heart is filled with unspeakable 
love. When first I saw thy form, love whispered 
me “ how beautiful ;” but when our thoughts were 
| interchanged, love exclaimed, ‘how angelic!" Each 
hour has but increased my esteem, and each mo 
|, ment that I gaze upon thee, fixes me in wondering 
jjadmiration. Frown not, gentle beauty, but incline 
thine ear to my earnest requests Grant me in 
lreturn thy heart, and happiness shall shed its 
bright beams upon us; hope shall gild our way 
through life, and peace attend its closing scene. | 
|, will feast upon thy smiles, and drink in rivers of de- 
| light from thy enchanting tones ; basking in the sun 
He was about to proceed in his rhapsodical style,, shine of pleasure, that darts from thy eyes; no fears 
when Rosaline catching somewhat of the spirit of | shall alarm—no cares disturb’ —He had proceeded 
the ancient ballads, from which William had bor- thus far when his “ gentle beauty” coldly repulsed 
rowed so largely, interrupted him with | him, with “‘begone, ideot, and never let me see 
o 


ieart 


How beautiful art thou! 
Like clustering blossoms waves thy hair, 


Upon the summer bough 


‘sThy forehead mocks the mountain's snow, 
| 
! 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Thy lips the scarlet thread ; 
Thy cheeks, where blooming roses grow, 


Is Cupid's fragrant bed. 


‘In thy sweet eyes his form he shrouds, 
And whets his darts of war; 
Thine eye-brows are the heav'nly clouds 


Whence breaks the morning star 


‘Thy teeth the ivory laugh to scorn ; 
Thy neck the chrystal clear, 
Through which in azure channels borne. 


The streams of life appear.” 


himself into a pond, and in this way end his mortal 
career, or to apply the pistol to his brains ; for | am 
well convinced that he knew he had no brains to 
lose; but I mean, the regret, the sadnesss, the sor- 
He 
soon recovered from thes: , and regamed his former 
sprightly disposition. His greatest tault was his 
credulity. Ifa lady, in speaking to him, permitted 
her eye to sparkle, or smiled upon him, his good 


row, and the despair his rejection occasioned 


sense, or his imagination, (I leave it to the reader to 
| judge which,) would interpret these very natural 
motions into signs of love. Vanity also held a por- 
tion in his breast. Passing one day through a de- 
lightful village, he was shown a young lady of high 
birth, an’ report in the neighbourhood had termed 
her rich, a very rich heiress. ‘* Well,”’ thought our 
hero to himself, “it I but gain this lady’s love and 
fortune, I shall be the happiest fellow in existence. 
With riches I can be a patron. Then how authors 
will flock to my dwelling My study will be filed 
jwith their effusions, poetical and prose. Some I 
will discard, others I will receive, and thus es. ablish 
my reputation for love of literature. Then,” here 
the recollection of his former disappointments came 
across his mind, ‘* Then those high ladies who re- 
jected we with scorn, shall look upon me in my ex- 
alted station, but I, remembering their want of feel- 
ing, will not degrade myself so far, as casting one 
look upon them, but will enjoy their deteat and my 
glory” Contident of success, our hero having beer 
introduced to the wealthy lady, proceeded to en- 
gage her affections with his winning eloquence. 
One pleasant evening they were seated in the room, 
the moon was shining brightly through the window, 
and William thoughtit a suitable ume to declare his 
The young lady thanked him tor the prefer- 
ence he had shown her, and her eyes resting on the 
carpet, she addressed him thus: 


love. 


* Pleased as lam 
with your confession, | cannot so far impose upon 
you as to wish you believe that I am rich: I am 
worth five hundred dollars!’ This was a severe 
thrust. The lacy had applied the crucible, and the 
purity of his love would soon be tested. ‘Five 
hundred dollars, madam—-I really thought, yes, ma- 
dam’’—with increased vehement disappointment— 
“IT thought you were—” “ No sir,” the lady in 
terrupted him, “I have spoken the truth but now 
that I see your design, I cannot refrain trom ad 
dressing you by an appellation you justly deserve : 
you are a vile—~” “ Madam,” replied the aston 
ished William. ‘Yes sir, you are a vile fortune 
hunter.”” This, thoughwindeed the truth, was too 
much for our sensitive lover. Angry with himself 
because the young lady had discovered and pre 
vented his intentions, he quitted the house, and 
sighed in despair, ‘‘ Hard is my fate.” As he was 
| returning home, he heard a female’s voice, in plain 
| tive accents, breathing forth, “ Poor William.” The 
| sound proceeded from a neat cottage, by which he 
was passing. ‘“‘Is there then indeed, one who can 
commiserate my unhappy condition. I will enter 
|, and see this pitying fair one.” He entered the cot 
| tage, and stating the reason which had called him 
+ 
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in, was politely requested by the temale to sitdown 
Dost thou, sweet creature, mourn thus for Wil 
liam? Gilad am I he has found one bosom to sym- 
pathize with him.” The young woman blushed as 
she said, ‘‘ William has a tender heart, and one 
which I know is the abode of every virtue.” 
“Thanks, thanks,’ replied William, ‘‘ how does 
this one, kind, sincere expression, this moment 
of felicity, amply compensate for all my hours of 
vexation and disappointment.” Saying this, he 
seized the hand of his astonished auditor, and 1m 
printed fervent kisses on it. ‘ Ob dear,” exclaim- 
ed the terrified maiden “ Thy William—” our 
luckless wight was interrupted in the protestation 
he was about to make at this moment, by the ap- 
pearance of the mother of the affrighted damsel. 
This old virago hearing the words, ‘“* Thy William,” 
was roused into frenzy She seized the suppliant 
lover, and with masculine strength hurled him from 
the house, uttering her imprecations on his head for 
introducing himself into her domain. William was 
astonished and attempted some explanation of the 
circumstance, but the old wonan would listen to no 
excuse, no vindication, but raising her never-failing 
resort in difficulty—her broom-stick, bade him quit 
her premises, or feel the weight of the stick about 
his head. William thought fit to avail himself of 
the former of these, and left his antagonist sole 
mistress of the field. It may here be necessary to 
account for this behaviour of the dame :—Her daugh- 
ter had exchanged her vows of faith and constancy 
with aneighbouring swain ; and her mother coming 
to the knowledge of this, refused her assent to their 
union, and forbid her William the house. In de- 
spair, he went to sea, thinking that absence might 
cool the obdurate mother, and change her resolu- 
tion. His Mary gave herself up to despondency, 
and the ill-treatment she received, caused her to) 
pine and lament. Oft would she sigh forth the 
name of her poor swain, and on this day when our 
adventurer was passing, struck with the resem- 
blance of his features to those which were so deep- 
ly impressed upon her mind, she breathed forth, 
* Poor William ;” and the old woman, when she 
entered the room, thought that it was the identical 
William returned from sea, and again addressing 
his beloved. Her former pride and fury returned, 
and our hero was doomed to suffer for another, the 
buffeting and reviling of one to him unknown. He 
again retired home, doomed to suffer anguish. 

The last adventure of William ended in a man- 
ner more happily than any of his previous ones. As 
time mellowed his grief, his despondency subsided, 
and cheerfulness once more lighted up his eyes; his 
features were brightened with hope, and he was al- 
together an altered man. He met, accidentally, 


with a young lady, whose time was employed in| 


reading the like books which William admired. 
After a few weeks’ intimacy, the tender passion 
gained so far upon them both, that sighs and lan- 
guishings made up the whole existence of the twain. 


Suffice it to say, that the silken chains of Hymen | 


bound them fast. William now thoughit that he had 
attained the summit of earthly felicity, in possessing 
a wife who, he was assured, loved him. But how 
vain are all our expectatigns, and ourhopes. Each 
imagined upon finding the other a counterpart of 
those faultless beings which the novelist so elo- 
quently depicts, but alas! far different were their 
natures and their dispositions. Each had made a 
false estimate of the other, overrating abilities and 
strength of love. Disappointment stared him con- 
stantly in the face ; unusual bickerings marred his 
peace, peevishness clouded his fairest prospects, 
and all his air-built schemes of happiness were frus- 
trated and destroyed. Amid all his trials and diffi- 


tion, that his fate was not a solitary one, but that| When deprived of one in whom all our happiness 
others shared the same misery—and although he) centred, in the sunshine of whose smiles we baske: 
was distressed in thus meeting with pain instead of, with delight, and to whose 
pleasure, yet trusting that the ardour of his attach- | 
ment was as lasting and as warm as that of any 
knight, whose adventures were represented in the we listened with rapture, feelings gloomy and pain- 
glowing pages of fiction, he would exclaim, in the fyl will pervade our minds. When we recall to 
words of the Poet of the Heart, mind their many virtues, when we think of the ma 
** The course of true love never did run smooth.” ny happy moments spent in their society, the re- 
ALMERIA. |embrance of their gentle manners, kind disposi 
tion, and unaffected simplicity, but renders our 
grief doubly distressing, and their loss doubly ag- 
gravating Such were and are now my feelings 
I have lost a friend who was never changed by the 
| smile of prosperity, or in the cloud of adversity, and 


* Pleasing converse, bv gay lively sense 
- Y 6a) 5 


“ Inspired,” 





"THE GEM” 


(riginal. 





THE ORPHAN. 
Misrortune’s blast across his path had swept, and waose sogiéty appeared to me to embrace all my 
he, exposed to the rude peltings of the storm, was happiness. Her heart was 
shattered by its violence. His branches all had fallen 
to the ground, and he was left a withered, leafless 
trunk. Upon the bed of dangerous sickness stretch- | the domicil of every virtue—the repository of every 
ed, so piercing, painful, were his sufferings, in the’ excellence. The excellent powers of her mind were 
intensity of deep anguish aloud he groaned. No improved by the hand of education. Her conversa- 
mother’s hand was nigh, no father’s care, no bro-| tion was easy, chaste, in which 
tuer’s, sister’s l.ve to soothe, and his remaining : 
hours of lite, to render calm, and peaceful, and se- |} 
rene. He was alone—a scathed and blighted plant. 





* As pure, as the breath of that morn, 
“When man on the bosom of Eden was born,” 


** Moral wisdom mildly shone 

Without the toil of art.” 

‘Her disposition quiet and meck, her manners grace 
ful and refined, ber judgment averse to petty preju- 
dices and bigotry, her fancy lively and rich, het 
outward appearance beautiful, upon whose features 
were stamped 


No triendly eye, save one that by hun watched; for 
he a stranger was, and there were none that pitied 
his sad tate; but although of earth, each prop, and 
comfort it affords, had ted afar, he firmly leaned 
upon a heavenly support, a firm pillar of his ardent 
love, his hope, and trusted all to him who is the 
lone orphan’s friend; And in his time of need, ex- Such was the friend for whom I mourn. Her life 
perrenced a retreshing ntluence, and eager gazed, | W4S rendered peac eful by her early devotion to the 
with longing eyes, upon his heavenly home. The Creator of the universe. Taught to reverence him 
livid hue that over his features spread, too,plainly | 40d assisted by the beauties of nature, in them she 
told that Death his victuum marked ; the dew on his ‘discovered a ‘great first cause,’ and yielding to the 
cold forehead stood—his eyes, which just before had guidance of a superior power, embraced the princi- 
wildly rolled—were fixed. A chillness through his ples of that holy religion, which rendered her of “a 
trembling system ran—from his breast heaved a meek and quiet disposition.” Often when musing 
deep sigh ;—a loud groan, and yet a louder still did her death, on the grief of her parents and friends, 
from him burst, as wearied nature yielded to the | °? her last sickness, in which were displayed such 
shock; then followed a convulsive gasp—his soul modest resignation, and unwearied patience, tears 
have insensibly stolen down my cheeks. When ot 
an evening, I have viewed the stars shining in all 
their twinkling splendour, my fancy has pictured 
one of these luminaries to contain the spirit of my 
never to be forgotten friend, looking down with 
calmness on the friends it has left behind. But, al- 
\though deprived of her society, I have yet the con 
| solation within me, that 


* Supernal grace, and purity divine.” 


hard struggled to escape its “ fleshy prison ;” an- 
other effort, and his features wore of hope, the calm 
expression—all was still—his soul its lofty flight 
bad winged to heaven, there to enjoy its pure and 
bright abode. Enshrined within the coffin, he was 
borne to his appointed place, and laid within the 
gloomy precincts of the narrow tomb ; the earth was 
o’er him closed; no father then, or mother, brother, 
sister, shed the tears which grief, which love would 
prompt; they all were dead—and to his memory a si- 
lent tribute strangers paid. MERTON, 


TIME. 


Original. 


“ The wintry blast of death 
‘Kills not the buds of virtue, no! they spread 
“ Beneath the beam of brighter suns 


“ Thro’ endless ages, into higher powers."".  Pernita 








A USEFUL LESSON. 

Ir is in the recollection of persons now living 
that a man announced his intention of performing 
jon the stage, the wonderful undertaking of making 
| a shoe in a minute, complete in all its parts. The 
theatre was thronged to suffocation; but who can 
|| describe the mingled rage and wonder, when, in 
“ Of haman joy.” stead of a broad calfskin, to be dissected in the re 
Tue loss of a friend to whom we are firmly at- ‘gular way, the Coblerian Professor produced his 
tached, by the ties of sincere esteem, and ardent af- | jeather in the shape of a boot, and, holding it up t 
fection, cannot fail to fil! the heart with emotions | their astonished eyes, addressed the audience thus 
painful and distressing. This arises from our na- \« Ladies and gentlemen, this you perceive—is 4 
ture; such is the formation of the mind, such is the boot; but now—(said he cutting off the top, al 
result of the social bonds of intimacy. Formed | making two slits for the latchets)—-you see it Is— 
with feelings adapted to the receiving of kindness, a shoe!’’ That modesty which always accompanies 
and fitted tor the return of favours received, we are , exalted merit, would not permit him to wait for th 
necessarily led to grieve, if the person who bestow- | plaudits of his hearers; he had already secured the 
ed, and upon whom was reciprocated favours, should | profits of the night, and justly considered that h 
be cut off from society, the body be consigned to had fully performed his engagements, by teaching 








MARY. 
* And art thou, Mary, of that sacred band? 
Alas, for us too soon! so raised above 


‘The reach of human pain, above the flight 


|the narrow precincts of the cold, and silent tomb, | them a very useful lesson; he wished them ag 


culties, he would console himself with the reflec- \ and the spirit wing its flight to worlds of bliss above. | night, and immediately decamped 
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Park Theatre.—It is with unfeigned regret that 
we have witnessed, night after night, ‘‘a beggarly 
account of empty boxes,” at this theatre. The in- 
defatigable and accomplished manager deserves 
better from the hands of the public. On the nights 
of the opera the house has been but thinly attended, 
and Cooper and Conway, (names that were wont 
to make the welkin roar,) are now heard with ap- 
parent indifference. Perhaps we do not materially 
differ in opinion with our neighbours of the Globe 
and Emerald, but we protest against the ‘odious 
comparisons” in their last number, and their uncour- 
teous notice of a beautiful and an amiable lady, | 
whom they say “ scud along like a punt at the stern 
of a seventy-four!” In our judgment, Mrs. Hilson 
has no equal in this country as a chaste actress, and 
an editor of a public journal ought to respect her 


talents, and not endeavour to cast a shade over | 


them, by resorting to ridicule. We are free to con- 
fess our admiration of the sparkling, matchless ge- 
nius of the ‘‘new,” and our dislike for the measur-| 
ed drawling of the “common school.”” Mr. Conway | 
reads well, yet there is a monotony in his delivery, 


has a very flagrant fault—he appears to reserve the | 
great powers of his genius for particular passages— | 
when having wrought the feelings of his audience | 
to the highest pitch, he suddenly becomes so tame, | 
that his acting would disgrace a common school-boy | 

Chatham Theatre.—Indisposition prevented our| 
attending this theatre on Saturday evening, when| 
was presented the tragic play of Damon and Pythi-| 
as, being for the benefit of Mr. Scott. We are hap-| 
py to Jearn that this promising young actor gave ge-| 
neral satisfaction in the character of Damon, and 
that he was rewarded for his labours with a full! 
house. 





Influenza.—This barking disease is very prevalent | 
in New-York, and it will be seen, from the follow-| 
ing statements, that Baltimore and Philadelphia are | 
not yet exempted from it: 

Baltimore.—Though the number of deaths in Bal- | 
timore is not greater than usual, it would not, per- | 
haps, be extravagant to say that one fourth of our! 
whole popuiation is indisposed, many of whoin are 
confined to their beds or houses. The disease which | 
prevails has the appearance and general effeet of a 
bad cold, and commonly yields to simple remedies, 
if sufficient care be used by patients to keep them- 
selves warm. In some instances, however, it does 
not yield easily, and requires strong medicine. It 
began to prevail shortly after the damp and dark 
weather that we had two or three weeks ago. 

Philadelphia.—An epidemic disease, arising from 
colds, prevails in this city to a great extent; scarce 
an individual has escaped, though but comparative- 
ly few, we velieve, have been in any way seriously 
affected. The deaths last week were only forty- 
five, anumber, in comparison to the extent of our 
population, surprisingly small. 


How to cure love-—We recommend a trial of the! 
following receipt to all those who are afflicted with; 
amalady of which so many complain—if it won’t’ 
cure the sighing, languishing patients, their cases 
are hopeless; and they had better try the vapour 


bath -—* Take a grain of sense, half a grain of pru- | 


dence, a drachm of understanding, an ounce of pa- 
tience, a pound of resolution, and a handful of dis- 
like. Mix them all together, and fold them up in 
the interior part of the brain, for two hours and a! 
quarter. Then set them on the slow fire of hatred, | 


ind 


which we could wish to see corrected. Even Kean | 


i strain from these ingredients the dregs of me-* 


lancholy, and sweeten it with forgetfulness. Put it 
in the bottle of your heart, and stop it with the cork 
of judgment. Let it stand for two days in the wa- 
ter of cold affection. This, rightly made and fully 
applied, is the most effectual remedy in the universe. 


Hard Case.—The Rochester Album informs us 
that, a few days since, a poor fellow who was stag- 
gering towards the jail, under the convoy of a con- 
stable, fancied he had hit upon a ‘‘new way to pay 
old debts,” and leaped from the Genesee bridge into 
the river, a distance of thirty feet. Luckily he re- 
ceived no injury, and after paddling forty or fifty 
rods down the stream, be was taken out and con- 
ducted to prison How long will the shameful prac- 
tice of confining a fellow creature in prison for debt 
continue to disgrace our country? It is indeed “a 
stain upon the character of all who advocate the 
horrid system.” 


New- Orleans.—The small-pox is making frightful 
ravages in New-Orleans. One or two physicians 
of that city are endeavouring, against the “ opposi- 
tion of certain ignorant persons,” to prevail on the 
inhabitants to accept the aid of vaccination. 

Consumption.—Sawing and splitting wood is said 
to be a preventative and curative of consumption, 
when judiciously exercised. 





Stereotype Foundry.—There are employed at the 
type and stereotype foundry, in the city of Boston, 
eighty men, two clerks, twenty-five girls, and eleven 
boys; making a total of one hundred and eightcen 


' 
persons! 


The Infernal Trade,—A letter from an officer on 
board the British frigate Maidstone, on the coast of 


| Africa, dated September 12, has the following hor- | 
jrible particulars:—“ The French now engross all 
| the trade in slaves. 


A few days ago we had a long 
and arduous chase after a large frigate-built corvette | 
ship, which we at last ran along side of. She pro-| 
ved to be the French ship Orphee, with a cargo of 


| seven hundred slaves on board, and in a state that 


would have made your heart ach to have seen. The | 
rascals had nearly all of them chained by the neck, | 
or most of them; the rest by the legs to the deck; | 
and, to add to the horror of the thing, the bolts were 
rivetted, thereby showing it was not the intention 
of the monsters to let the innocent victims of their 
cruelty loose, until the end of the voyage. She was 
bound to Martinique. The between-deck was lit- 


‘tle more than three feet high, and the groans of the | 


poor sufferers almost unmanned me. When I de- 
sired them to be released, I thought I should have 
choked—never were my feelings so much hurt.” 


4 Learned Lady.—A lady of the name of Clark, 
from Philadelphia, is at present about delivering, at | 
Baltimore, a course of lectures on history, compris- | 
ing the interval from the creation to the termination 
of the American revolutionary war in 1783. These 
lectures are to be illustrated by means of charts, 


| upon a novel and interesting plan, by maps and dia- 


grams, and by a great variety of splendid paintings, 
representing the ancient and modern costumes of 
the Kings of England. The paintings were exe- 
cuted in London, and are exhibited on the phan- 
tasmagoria plan. i) 


- — . 4 

Thin Shoes.—The most objectionable fashion of! 

the present day, and one which should occasion | 

much solicitude for those in whom all are interest-§ 

ed, is that of wearing thin shoes, so prevalent a-) 
mong the ladies, even during the inclement season ; 

how little they appear to appreciate health—none | 
can be unconscious of the danger of damp feet. If 


we trace the sources of the numerous cases of con- 
sumption which are making such frequent inroads 
‘among our social circles, an! grasping with the arm 
of Death those who were their greatest ornaments, 
we will find that they have fallen martyrs to fashion 
Why are influenzas and coughs so prevalent at this 
time in our city ? attribute them to the same cause 
Then why continue we to follow a fashion which is 
so injurious in its effects, and of whose prevalence 
we are so frequently reminded by the numerous in- 
vitations to funerals. 


Silrer Mine.—A silver mine has been discovered 
in Johnsonburgh, N. J. from four ounces of the ore 
of which three fourths of an ounce of pure silver 
has been obtained. 


Lafayette Family —The “ Nation’s Guest,” and 
all his family of children, grand children, and great 
grand children, who are at present assembled unde 
his roof, are well, happy at his return, and warm in 
their expressions of gratitude for the honours and be 
nefits conferred vpon him by the people of the 
United States 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Soon after the late fall of snow, an honest Hiber- 
nian, from Watertown, who had been perusing an 
account of the new census of Boston, met one of 
his countrymen at the corner of Congress and Wa- 
ter-streets, and after the usual salutations, the lat- 
ter remarked, ‘‘ We have had considerable snow.”’ 
«* Ves, indeed, you have,” the other replied, “but J 


think we have had more in Watertown, in propor 


tion to the number of inhabitants.” 


A young girl was presented to James I. as an 
English prodigy, because she was deeply learned. 
The person who introduced her, boasted of her pro- 
ficiency in ancient languages. “I can assure your 
majesty,” said he, ‘‘that she can both speak and 
write Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.”’ ‘“* These are 
rare attainments for a damsel,’’ said James, “ but 
pray, tell me, can she spin?” 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
High in yonder cloud-wrapped sky 
I gaze upon thee—thou art alone ' 
And fearless winds are sweeping by 
The home of glories gone 
The crowd of Fashion, it has past; 
Deserted Mansion, thou art now 
To bear the angry winter's blast 
Alone upon the mountain's brow ; 
And where the merry dance was lat 
The music is no longer heard, 
For thou art now as desolate 
As is the mateless bird 
And yet, thy summe.-glorics fled 
Have left a winter's beauties there ; 
And snowy flakes their whiteness spread 
Around, above thee, every where: 
That cascade, where the rainbow threw 
Its magic tints in Summer hours 
Presents another scene to view— 
The hoary monarch's powers— 
The icicle bedecks it now, 
And though that bow of hope be nig) 
It seems as chilly as the brow, 
And hopes of one about to die 





HONESTY. 
Be honest, and ‘tis clear as light 
You'll make by far most money by + 
The profits that are got by cheating 
Are very few and very fleeting 
Experience proves the adage truc 
Phen never lose it from your vier 
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2 Pluribus Tinum. 


America, America, she is a vessel brave: 
Within her flag the stars of peace with freedom’s red-blood | 





wave. 
Fair plenty’s horn, and golden corn, 
Adorns her mighty prow; for home, friends, God, 
Her crew's hearts-blood has flowed, and still will flow. | 
All hail! and blessed be thy way 
Thou gallant ship, America. 
America, America, she is a vessel brave : 
Fach pilot isa Washington to steer her and to save ; 
A nation strove, and proudly wove, 
Her tackle tight and free—then nailed, so fast, 
Upon her mast the cap of Liberty. 
All hail! and blessed be thy way 
Thou gallant ship, America. 





America, AMERICA, she is a vessel brave: 
Heaven's Eagle stoops upon her mast to watch ber o’er 
the wave ; 
Where nature's child walks nature's wild, | 
Her proud, strong masts were grown, 
Where’er waves roll—from pole to pole 
Her name —her fame is known. 
All hail! and blessed be thy way 
Thou gallant ship, AMERICA. 


Amenica, America, she is a vessel brave: 

She hides no blessings from the poor, no comferts from: 

the brave. | 

Should war appear, she'll show, each year, 

America’s no starter; but while wars cease, | 

Ke moored in peace, held by her great charter: 
All hail! and blessed be thy way 


THE MINSTREL. | 








Thou gallant ship, America. C. Enis. ! 
To my Friend, 

ON SEEING HER MINIATURE. 

y } 

Blest was the artist's hand that traced thee here, } 

My sister, friend, my Mary ever dear; | 


How pure the heart in that angelic shrine, 
That casket moulded by a hand divine ; 
There friendship, truth, and holy love is found 
To shield and guard the sacred treasure round 
It is thyself, thine own sweet smile I see, 
And thy dear eyes in fondness tuned to me 
Thy purted vermel hps that seem to speak, 
And the soft blush that tints thy lovely cheek 
Here I can trace thy brow like sculpture fair 
Each waving ringlet of thy silken hair ; 
Thine eye’s blue tenderness, and every grace | 
That lent its image to adorn thy face | 
I gaze till fancy hears thy silver voice 
Proclaim thee sister of my bosom’s choice | 
That voice which ever vibrates on my ear i 
Like notes of music soft, harmonious, clear 
Adieu! sweet semblance, but before we part 
To thee U)l breathe the wishes of my heart: i 
O may thy dear original be blest, | 
May no rude storm disturb her guiltless breast, 
May guardian angels all her steps attend, 
Her bliss be permanent, and God her friend. 
GERALDINE 


| 
} 
To Emily. 

si | 

' 

The blushing rose at early dawn its sweetest fragrance throws, i| 
The hyacinth, tulip, violet, their loveliest dyes disclose— | 
But there's a flower that far exceeds the loveliest that e’er grew, } 
Dear Emily, a fairer maid than fancy ever drew } 
Thine eves, fair maid, that beamed on me, with love my bosom fired | 
Wher tasting sweets from those dear lips, with bliss my heart expired 





BY 
No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 


SHERIDAN. 


Uncheer’d, I still wander alone, 

And, sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

While the sun as it rises to others shines bright, 
I think how ut formerly shone ; 

While others cull blossoms, | find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


I stray where the dew falls, thro’ moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song ; 

Her plaints still remind me of long-banish'd joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 

Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night, | 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown ; 

While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


To fRiss | 

Why did those lively transports swell my breast | 
As first, dear girl, thy lovely self I viewed ? H 

| 











Lured by a sweetness in that face exprest, 
Dear, cherish’d hour—in memory’'s seat secured ; 
Extend some pity—can’st not? heaven forfend, i 
Nay! one poor wish | have—to call you friend. D. | 


A Sundap at © ca. 
When from the unformed mass, Ob God, 
Thou raised this world of life and light— | 
When heaven had thundered at Thy word, 
And golden harps rang out Thy might. 
Then didst Thou stop Thy splendid hand, 
And saw that it was wise and best— 


Then did Thy kindness give command 


To make this day, a day of rest. 
A day of rest for beast and man— 
A holy time for praise and prayer— 
To feel the wond’rous, guardian plap 
Which makes our path so safe and fair. 


Yes, safe and fair our path, Oh God, 
Though riding on Thy roaring wave: 
Fair is the prospect in Thy word, 
And Thy stretched arm can strongly sare 
When but a child in thoughts and years, | 
(My knees bent softly down to thee.) 
A mother checked my boyish fears, | 
By pointing to eternity. 
But manhood came with all its pride, 
The world threw out its golden line; 
I took frail fertune for my guide ;— 


And thought my star would always shine 


Man knows not God's appointed hour, 





When He bends down the trembling reed ; 
Oh, 
Heaven scatters all our hopes like seed! j 


at the very pitch of power, 


Though I hare felt Thy chastening hand 
Sink to the earth my worldly pride: 
I bow to Thy strong, just command ; 


And ask Thee now to be my guide 


E'en “at the eleventh hour” we know 
Angels record the suppliant’s « ry; 
And golden pinions brightly glow, 


When heaven receives the sinner’s sig 





Thus have J hope—yes, thus J trust— 
And firmly feel my life secure ; 
Harmless Thy seas and storms will burst 


While prayer and faith in me endure 


‘A broken spirit,” mighty Lord 


Is the poor “ sacrifice” 1 bring ; 


The Wudson. 
Majestic river, mighty in thy course, 

Meandering through variegated scenes, 

Now oozing siow, now thundering on with force, 

Begirt with mountains aud luxuriant greens, 
To thee and thine I dedicate my verse, 

And strive thy beauties teebly to rehearse 
Tremerdously sublime thy mountains raise 

Their frowning foreheads to the orient sky 
Baring their brows to bright Apollo's gaze, 

They rear their forms fantastic to the eye; 
Now in brown craggy barrenness uprear— 
Now in green habits smilingly appear, 

While trom their rifts tumultous turrents rave 

And join their waters to the jocund wave. 
The shivering pines, in leafless, lank array, 

Shvot their tall summits trom the earth's rich ming 
The servile shrubs and twigs in suppliance play 

Beneath the scanty shadow of the pine, 

While o'er the clifls the shining serpents wind, 
The fear and ruin of the feath’ry kind; 

And the sweet, soft, and melancholy strain 

Bursts from the distant harmonised plain. 
Luxuriously green thy meadows lay 

Their ample bosoms to the joy ful gaze 
Of spring, rejoicing in her new-born day, 

And smiling sweetly ‘neath the sun’s bright rays 
While on their breasts the lovely flow'rs recline, 
Trodden beneath the intrusive herd of kine, 

And the extended herd of merry flocks 

Toss their y oung limbs and shake their flowing locks 
Thou lengthy current, on thy endless tide 

The vast produce of countless thousauds ride, 
And airy forms faatastically glide 

Upon the bosom of thy generous tide ; 

While hamlet, village, and the city rear 
Their forms until the towering spires appear, 

Of York’s vast city, the extensive mart 

Of foreign commerce, and of tirade the heart: 
There thy vast flood, eternal Hudson, rushes 
Amid the sea’s blue waves with indistinctive gushes 
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A smile from thee recalled it back, extatic pleasure darting, 
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